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K',«7/«,f  in  the  duck  blinds  for  the  •'zero  hour."  Explorer, 
sportsman,  scientist,  conservationist,  author  of  the  authoritative,  new  '  'A  Book  on  Duck 
Shooting,  ••  Heilner  knows  the  waterfowl  fiyways  from  California  to  Maine,  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  and  those  of  Europe  too."  Van"  has  been  a  Camel  smoker  for  18  years. 

xrou  can  tel!  a  lot  about  a  cigarette  by  whether  it  burns  fast  or  slowly. 
1  Camel  cigarettes  are  noted  for  their  long  burning.  In  fact,  they  burned 
longer,  slower  than  any  other  brand,  in  recent  scientific  tests  {see  right). 
Van  Campen  Heilner,  the  famous  American  authority  on  wild  game,  points 
out  an  interesting  angle  to  this. 

"Camels  give  7nore  smoking  because  they  burn  so  slowly,"  he  says.  "And 
I  think  the  way  they  burn  is  a  very  good  way  to  judge  the  quality  of  ciga- 
rettes too.  I  notice  this  about  Camels-I  can  smoke  them  steadily  and  they 
still  taste  smooth  and  cool,  and  my  mouth  feels  fresh-not  dry-with  no 
throat  irritation.  Camels  are  mild,  flavory.  They  give  more  genuine  pleasure 
per  puff-and  more  puffs  per  pack."  Turn  to  Camels.  Get  e.xtra  smoking  per 
pack-topped  off  with  the  delicate  taste  of  choice  quality  tobaccos.  For  con- 
tentment—smoke Camels! 
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WHO'S  WHO 

Eleanor  Ross'  story,  "The  Dream,"  is  her  first 
contribution  this  year.  She  also  has  a  critical 
article  on  James  Joyce  and  a  poem  in  this  issue. 
Eleanor  is  a  senior. 

Jean  Bertram's  sketch  is  her  first  contribu- 
tion this  year  also.  Jean  is  a  sophomore  and 
began  writing  for  Coraddi  last  year. 

Peggy  Holman's  suggestions  for  Christmas 
shopping  in  the  Reviews  section  might  be  a 
valuable  help  to  those  who  can't  think  of  any- 
thing new  to  give  for  Christmas. 
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The  Dream 

By  Eleanor  Ross 

ELIZABETH  was  out  in  the  yard  sweeping 
up  dead  leaves  with  the  brushbroom  when 
the  buggy  came  in  sight  this  side  of  Simp- 
son's house.  She  stopped  sweeping  and 
stood  up  to  pull  the  leaves  off  the  prongs,  then 
watched  it  come  on  past  Simpson's  orchard  to 
the  edge  of  the  pasture.  The  top  of  the  buggy 
was  pushed  back  and  a  man  in  overalls  was 
driving.  A  woman  in  a  black  bonnet  sat  beside 
him,  holding  a  big  bucket  in  her  lap.  The  buggy 
went  over  a  bump  in  the  road  and  the  bucket 
flashed  sunshine  into  Elizabeth's  eyes.  She  shoved 
her  broom  under  the  high  porch  and  ran  around 
the  house  and  up  the  rattling  back  steps  calling, 
"Mamma!  Mamma,  Aunt  Fannie's  coming!" 

Mamma  came  to  the  porch  drying  her  red 
fingers  on  a  floury  dishrag.  "Say  Fannie's  com- 
ing?" 

Elizabeth  jerked  her  white  stocking  over  her 
kneecap  and  stuffed  it  under  the  garter.  "Mam- 
ma, she's  brought  us  something.  She's  got  a 
bucket!" 

"Ah,  Liz,"  Mamma  shook  her  head.  "Now 
don't  you  say  anything.  Might  not  be  for  us." 

Elizabeth  went  down  to  the  corner  of  the 
porch  and  put  her  arms  around  the  cedar  post. 
The  wood  was  worn  smooth,  but  one  knot 
jutted  out  on  the  level  with  her  eyes.  She  moved 
her  head,  one  eye  almost  shut,  so  that  the  buggy 
stayed  just  over  that  knot.  She  kept  thinking 
Mamma  was  wrong.  Aunt  Fannie  always  brought 
them  something.  One  year  she  brought  a  black 
straw  hat  with  white  cloth  roses.  Elizabeth  had 
worn  it  to  Sunday  School  until  the  crown  had 
broken  and  its  shape  was  gone. 

The  horse's  hoofs  were  making  a  click-clack 
on  the  hard-packed  dirt  road.  Mamma  took  the 
blue  fruit  jar  with  the  geranium  cutting  out  of 
the  sunshine  on  the  step,  and  put  it  on  the  shelf 
with  the  other  geraniums. 

Elizabeth  let  her  arms  drop  from  the  post. 
The  best  time  was  when  Aunt  Fannie  brought 
the  chocolate  candy  out  of  Uncle  Oscar's  store. 
It  wasn't  like  stick  candy  for  Christmas.  It  was 
round  pieces  and  it  chewed  soft.  Will  made  out 
like  that  he  didn't  like  chocolate,  made  out  like 
it  was  bitter.  Will  always  tried  to  act  grown! 


The  buggy  had  gone  behind  the  garden  wire 
and  was  slowing  down  now.  Maybe  Aunt  Fannie 
had  candy  in  that  bucket,  Elizabeth  thought. 
She  had  said  the  chocolate  candy  was  bucket 
candy. 

Mamma  was  changing  the  hairpins  about  in 
her  hair.  "Maybe  I  better  cook  those  butter- 
beans.  .  .  .  Reckon  we'll  have  enough?" 

Elizabeth  jumped  off  the  porch.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said,  thinking  how  she  hated  to  shell 
butterbeans. 

Old  Jule  shambled  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  The  buggy  ran  so  close  to  the  wall  that  it 
shattered  a  handful  of  leaves  off  the  crape 
myrtle  by  the  window.  Cousin  Tom  pulled  up 
the  reins  and  the  horse  stopped  under  the  mul- 
berry tree. 

Aunt  Fannie  pushed  back  the  ruffles  of  her 
bonnet  with  a  puffy,  bluish  hand  and  stood  up- 
right in  the  buggy,  one  foot  on  the  metal  step. 
Tom  came  around  to  help  her  down.  He  grasped 
her  arm  tightly,  the  sleeve  puckering  between 
his  fingers. 

Mamma  kissed  Aunt  Fannie.  "Who'd  a 
thought  it,"  she  said,  "who'd  a  thought  it  .  .  ." 
Aunt  Fannie's  gold  tooth  gleamed,  but  her  gray 
eyes  looked  faded.  She  put  her  arm  around  Eliza- 
beth. The  wind  lifted  her  black  skirts  and  Eliza- 
beth smelled  the  moth  balls  they  had  lain  in. 
"Growing  like  a  jimson  weed,"  Aunt  Fannie 
said.  Her  face  was  splotched  with  little  pink 
patches.  Elizabeth  wondered  if  she  had  been 
sleeping  on  something  hard.  Tom  lifted  the 
bucket  slowly  from  the  foot  of  the  buggy,  both 
hands  around  the  wire  handle.  A  button  of  his 
overalls  tapped  dully  against  it.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  brown  hair  below  his  hat. 

Mamma  turned  around.  "Jule  can  go  in  one 
of  the  cow  stables,  Tom,"  she  said.  "Will's  some- 
where about  the  barn."  Tom  nodded.  Mamma 
took  the  bucket  in  her  hands  and  the  two  women 
turned  toward  the  house. 

Elizabeth  lingered  beside  the  buggv  where  the 
shadow  of  the  horse's  rump  curved  across  her 
blue  striped  skirt.  "Tom,"  she  said,  "has  Aunt 
Fannie  got  candy  in  that  bucket?" 

Tom  looked  down  at  her.  "No,"  he  said. 
"That's  honey."  He  unhooked  the  traces.  "Ain't 
you  seen  honey  buckets?  It's  got  comb  in  it, 
out  of  the  hive." 

"Oh,"  said  Elizabeth. 


Tom  let  the  traces  drop  and  reached  into  his 
pocket,  jingling  the  nails  that  were  in  it.  "I  got 
something  you  might  like." 

Elizabeth  moved  up  close  to  him.  "What 
is  it?" 

He  pulled  a  thick  triangle  of  pine  bark  from 
his  pocket.  Elizabeth  took  it  in  her  hands.  On 
one  side  it  had  been  scooped  out  so  that  it  was 
smooth  and  dark  red. 

"What  do  you  do  with  it?"  she  asked. 

"Sail  it,"  Tom  said.  "You  can  sail  it  in  the 
horses'  trough." 

"It'll  sink  to  the  bottom." 

Tom  jerked  old  Jule's  tail  out  of  the  crupper. 
"No,  it  won't,"  he  said,  pulling  off  the  rest  of 
the  harness.  "You  can  put  a  handful  of  black- 
berries on  it  and  it  won't  sink  to  the  bottom." 

He  led  old  Jule  oflf  towards  the  barn.  The 
buggy  sat  under  the  mulberry,  its  shafts  resting 
in  the  yellow  leaves.  Beyond  it  was  the  horses' 
trough,  that  had  been  made  from  a  hogshead. 
Half  of  it  extended  from  the  well -house  into 
the  sunshine.  A  shiny  bug  was  hovering  over  it. 

Elizabeth  heard  the  bucket  being  set  down  on 
the  back  porch  table,  and  looked  toward  the 
house.  The  porch  was  dark  with  the  same  kind 
of  cold-looking  depth  the  horses'  trough  had 
before  Will  made  the  nigger  clean  out  the  moss. 
Mamma  and  Aunt  Fannie  were  standing  in  the 
kitchen  doorway.  Suddenly  their  skirts  Housed 
out  above  their  ankles.  Mamma  put  her  hand  to 
her  hair  and  said  something.  They  went  down 
the  porch  and  into  the  door  of  the  company 
bedroom. 

Elizabeth  ran  to  the  porch.  She  reached  up  to 
the  shelf  and  put  the  boat  beside  the  dirt- 
packed  geranium  jar.  From  the  mulberry  tree  a 
mocking-bird  was  caUing,  "Phoebe!  Phoebe!" 
She  took  her  hand  away  from  the  shelf  slowly 
and  walked  down  the  porch. 

It  was  dark  in  the  company  bedroom;  the 
round  branches  of  the  syringa  and  the  lace  cur- 
tain at  the  north  window  kept  out  the  light. 
Standing  in  the  doorway  Elizabeth  noticed  that 
the  sewing  machine  had  been  pulled  up  near  the 
window.  The  fireplace  in  this  room  looked  queer, 
with  the  ashes  swept  out  of  its  gray  floor.  Mam- 
ma and  Aunt  Fannie  were  standing  beside  the 
bed.  The  scrapbag,  a  tight-stufFed  cylinder, 
leaned  against  a  chair. 

Mamma  glanced  at  Elizabeth.  "You  divide 
scraps,  Liz,"  she  said.  She  held  up  a  narrow 
band  of  tan-colored  wool.  "How  you  like  that, 
Fannie?  Oratha  had  a  basque  made  out  of  that 
piece." 


CORADDI 

Aunt  Fannie  slid  the  material  between  her  fin- 
gertips and  thumb.  "Pretty  goods,"  she  said. 

Elizabeth  sat  down  in  the  armchair  and  put 
the  bag  between  her  legs.  She  tried  to  make  it 
lean  as  heavily  upon  one  knee  as  upon  the  other, 
but  the  bottom  was  out  of  shape  and  it  rolled 
to  the  left  every  time.  Finally  she  folded  back 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  and  lifted  out  the  top 
piece.  It  was  heavy  and  black,  and  covered  with 
flat  tufts  of  white  lint. 

A  strong  smell  of  camphor  came  up.  For  a 
minute  Elizabeth  was  nauseated,  remembering 
one  dark  morning  last  winter  when  she  had  cut 
deep  into  her  hand  while  she  was  slicing  meat 
for  breakfast.  Even  now  she  could  feel  the  soft, 
firm  flour  bag  under  her  shoulder  where  she  fell, 
and  smell  the  tablespoon  Mamma  had  held  be- 
fore her  eyes,  filled  with  the  saturated  sugar. 
Mamma  had  said,  "You  swooned,  honey,"  before 
she  had  noticed  her  hand. 

"It  was  his  second,"  Mamma  was  saying,  rub- 
bing her  finger  along  her  lower  lip.  "It  was  old 
man  Tommy  Dallas's  second  wife  married  Uncle 
Hen,  after  he  died." 

Aunt  Fannie  pulled  the  thread  away  from  the 
sewing-machine  needle  and  turned,  facing 
Mamma.  "That's  right!  That  don't  make  us  kin 
to  Bob's  brothers  and  sisters!" 

Elizabeth  pulled  out  another  handful  of  cloth, 
thinking  how  many  handfuls  it  would  take  to 
reach  the  bottom.  Why  did  people  buy  black 
cloth  and  green  cloth  that  was  almost  black? 
Wool  was  an  ugly  kind  of  goods.  It  was  not  like 
anything  that  ever  lived,  except  maybe  the  mul- 
lein that  came  up  all  over  the  hill  where  the 
cows  pastured. 

"Bob  Lowder  won't  worth  a  shuck,"  Aunt 
Fannie  said  "Sometimes  he  would  go  up  to  his 
mammy's — you  know  they  lived  in  the  little 
shack  just  beyond  the  house — and  grabble  a  few 
taters  out  her  patch,  bring  'em  down,  let  Tine 
cook  'em."  She  was  cutting  squares,  the  scissors 
chewing  into  the  doubled  wool.  "Bob  Lowder 
was  sorry.  One  winter,  Tab,  I  don't  believe  there 
was  a  thing  in  their  house,"  she  shook  her  head 
at  every  syllable,  "but  molasses  and  corn-bread!" 

"Molasses  and  corn-bread,"  Elizabeth  said  to 
herself.  It  wouldn't  be  like  that  when  she  was 
married.  Mr.  Russell  Patterson  wovild  be  a  good 
provider.  She  glanced  at  the  two  women,  then 
turned  her  head  to  one  side  and  addressed  her 
imaginary  husband: 

"What  ivojild  yon  like  for  supper,  Russell?" 

"  'I'll  ride  to  Wadesboro  and  get  some  ha- 
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"Russell!  Yoti  know  we  can't  live  that  high!" 
She  smiled.  "Let's  see.  "We've  got  honey.  I'll 
make  some  hot  biscuits  to  eat  tvith  butter  and 
honey!" 

"Bob  was  handsome,"  Aunt  Fannie  said.  "Tall, 
and  had  a  right  black  beard." 

"We  could  have  milk,  too,"  Elizabeth  thought, 
"like  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Only  maybe  that 
was  a  different  kind."  She  looked  at  the  two 
piles  of  cloth  on  the  floor  beside  her.  They 
reached  above  her  knee.  She  stood  up.  "Mamma, 
can  I  stop?" 

Mamma  glanced  at  the  cloth.  "I  guess  so," 
she  said.  "You  could  help  cut." 

The  dark  room  was  full  of  the  camphor  smell. 
From  the  kitchen  Elizabeth  could  hear  the  po- 
tatoes on  the  stove  bubbling  down  soft. 

"I  thought  I'd  shell  some  butterbeans,"  she 
said. 

"Well  ..."  Mamma  turned  her  head.  Aunt 
Fannie  was  talking  again.  "Drug  Tine  off  to 
Texas  once  .  .  ." 

There  were  some  old  coats  hanging  on  the 
back  porch  wall.  The  wind  moved  them  a  little. 
In  the  kitchen  the  steam  seeped  from  under  the 
lid  of  the  gray  pan;  it  was  hot.  The  butterbeans 
lay  on  a  newspaper  spread  under  the  window. 
Elizabeth  decided  she  would  shell  them  in  the 
little  blue  stew  pan.  She  could  talk  to  Russell 
while  she  did  it.  They  couldn't  talk  when  Aunt 
Fannie  and  the  camphor  smell  were  interfering. 
Mamma  and  Aunt  Fannie  were  always  talking 
kin.  Talking  about  Uncle  Hen  and  Tine — Tine 
— that  was  Aunt  Fannie's  niece!  Elizabeth  had 
seen  her  once,  visiting  at  Sunday  School.  A  tall 
woman,  with  big  blue  eyes  and  black  eyebrows. 
She  had  on  a  white  muslin  dress  and  a  long  blue 
silk  sash.  Elizabeth  was  standing  outside  the 
church  when  Tine  came  down  the  steps.  She  had 
lifted  her  skirt.  Her  petticoat  was  lace.  Her  shoes 
had  shiny  black  lowers  and  tan  uppers,  and  a  long 
row  of  pearl  buttons  Elizabeth  could  not  see 
the  end  of.  After  she  was  married  she  was  going 
to  dress  like  that,  too.  Only  she  would  have  a 
pink  sash,  and  she  would  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  with  satin  ribbons. 

"Drug  Tine  off  to  Texas  once  ..."  Texas  was 
a  big  place.  Will  said.  It  was  not  like  here,  he 
said.  It  was  uncivilized.  She  picked  up  the  pan 
and  gathered  the  ends  of  the  newspaper  together, 
and  went  out  on  the  porch.  One  of  the  hens 
was  slipping  through  the  hole  under  the  crib. 
She'd  be  laying  there,  and  the  eggs  would  be  lost. 
She  and  Will  used  to  crawl  under  after  them, 


before  Will  got  too  big.  You  squeezed  back 
over  the  cold  dust  that  the  sun  never  got  to  and 
around  the  pieces  of  tin  that  fell  all  to  pieces 
when  you  picked  them  up  because  the  rust  had 
eaten  them  up,  and  then  you  saw  the  hole.  Thin 
dust  was  falling  in  front  of  the  hole.  Dust  was 
all  around  you,  but  you  could  not  see  it  except 
in  that  spot  where  the  sun  was.  "Better  let  the 
eggs  go,"  Papa  told  her  now.  "Shackly  thing's 
liable  to  fall  down  on  you."  Sometimes  Will 
would  put  his  arms  around  the  corners  of  the 
crib  and  shake  hard  so  that  the  walls  would  jar. 

She  went  back  into  the  bedroom.  Mamma 
looked  up. 

"It's  not  a  good  place  to  shell  in  yonder," 
Elizabeth  said.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor  with 
the  newspaper  spread  out  beside  her  and  the  pan 
in  her  lap. 

"I  guess  I  ought  not  to  have  let  Tine  marry 
Bob,"  Aunt  Farmie  said,  "but  you  feel  different 
when  they're  not  your  own,  even  if  you  did 
raise  'em,  it's  different.  And  I  didn't  want  to 
meddle."  She  snapped  the  presser-foot  down  on 
the  cloth,  and  Elizabeth  watched  the  needle 
stitch  across  it  with  a  clicking  noise.  "I  was  help- 
ing Tine  sew,"  she  said.  "She  had  got  some  print 
somewheres — swapped  eggs  for  it,  I  reckon." 

"She  used  to  can  for  Mrs.  Howell  in  the  sum- 
mer time,"  Mamma  said.  "Made  the  best  peach 
pickle." 

"We  were  cutting  dresses  for  her  little  girls," 
Aimt  Fannie  said.  "She  came  to  my  house  early, 
that  morning  she  told  me  of  the  dream.  It  was 
the  first  of  May.  I  remember  it  now." 

"When  I  was  a  girl,"  Mamma  said,  "one  of 
the  niggers  told  me  if  you  washed  your  face  in 
the  dew,  before  sunrise,  the  first  day  of  May, 
it'd  make  you  pretty."  She  laughed.  "Come  May 
Day,  I  tried  it.  I'll  never  forget  that.  I  was  warm 
out  of  bed  and  I  could  smell  the  coffee  boiling 
for  breakfast  up  at  the  house.  The  grass  was  so 
cold  it  drew  up  my  fingers  so  I  just  could  wet 
my  cheeks." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  Mamma's  shiny  brown 
hair  and  smooth  pink  skin.  She  wondered  if 
Mamma  would  have  looked  different  if  she  had 
not  got  any  dew  on  her  cheeks.  .  .  .  Maybe  Tine 
had  washed  her  face  in  the  dew  on  the  way  to 
Aunt  Fannie's  house  that  morning.  She  had  been 
fresh  out  of  bed,  too,  and  fresh  from  a  dream. 
But  Tine  was  already  pretty.  Maybe  it  meant 
her  dream  came  true.  If  it  was  magic,  it  would. 
Aunt  Fannie  herself  had  once  said  that  magic 
was  beyond  the  understanding. 


"It  had  started  raining  a  little  before  sun- 
up," Aunt  Fannie  said,  "Cold  for  May,  too,  but 
here  she  come  traipsing  along  in  the  wet,  bare- 
foot." She  whacked  off  a  frazzle.  "I  guess  she'd 
a  saved  her  good  shoes  to  Sunday,  if  it'd  snowed." 

"What  was  it  Tine  dreamed?"  Elizabeth 
asked. 

Aunt  Fannie  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside  Mam- 
ma. "She  dreamed  she  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried," she  said.  "On  June  the  twenty-sixth.  She 
dreamed  it  clear  as  day." 

"Tine's  already  married!"  Elizabeth  said. 

"Married,  and  two  children,"  Aunt  Fannie 
said,  "and  she  dreamed  of  becoming  a  bride.  She 
dreamed  she  was  marrying  well,"  she  said  slowly, 
"but  she  didn't  yet  know  who  to.  She  was  so 
carried  away  over  the  match  she  went  around 
telling  everybody  she  met  .  .  .  And  she  dreamed 
about  wedding  clothes.  She  dreamed  of  a  blue 
silk  with  a  train,  and  white,  shoulder-length 
gloves." 

Mamma  laid  her  scissors  down.  She  seemed  to 
be  looking  at  a  spot  in  the  air  between  the  bed 
and  the  window.  Aunt  Fannie  pushed  the  scis- 
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sors  along  the  counterpane,  away  from  her.  Her 
white  fingers  were  jerking  and  the  splotches  on 
her  face  were  gone.  She  turned  to  Mamma.  "I 
know  we're  all  going,  sooner  or  later,"  she  said, 
"but  when  she  lay  a  corpse,  that  very  morning, 
I  just  wondered  ...  I  just  wondered.  Tab,  if 
she'd  been  warned." 

Elizabeth's  hands  lay  still  in  the  blue  pot  on 
top  of  the  swollen  sides  and  sharp  points  of  the 
butterbeans.  She  looked  through  the  curtain  and 
through  the  syringa  branches,  beyond  the  field 
where  the  pithy  cornstalks  were  drying,  to  the 
place  where  the  blue  sky  came  down  to  the  hill. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  few  leaves  off  the  trees 
up  there.  They  fell  down  slowly  in  the  sun.  It 
was  like  looking  out  from  under  the  corncrib 
when  you  were  lying  on  your  stomach  in  the 
dust  and  the  darkness  and  there  wasn't  anything 
to  show  for  all  the  sunshine  out  there  but  that 
one  bright  hole.  Once  she  had  had  a  nightmare. 
She  saw  the  hole  being  shut  up  and  herself  stifled 
and  she  had  screamed,  rising  up  on  her  fists  till 
her  back  struck  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  crying, 
"Papa!   Papa!   Let  me  out!   I  know  how  it  is 
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The  New  Criticism 

By  Margaret  Coit 

THERE  is  a  new  criterion  with  which  to 
judge  hterature.  Used  by  critics  with  the 
standing  of  Alexander  Woolcott,  it  is  an 
expression  of  mob  opinion,  and  can  be 
created  by  anyone  who  can  spell  CAT.  This 
criterion  is  the  standard  of  propaganda.  If  a  book 
or  short-story  is  well  saturated  with  propaganda, 
the  result  is  great  literature. 

A  weakness  in  this  new  type  of  criticism  is 
that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  contemporary 
publications.  The  famous  propaganda  works  of 
thirty  years  ago,  such  as  Upton  Sinclair's  The 
Jungle  and  Frank  Norris'  The  Pit,  are  now  as 
lifeless  as  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  Today, 
a  book  is  great  because  it  is  great  today. 

A  contemporary  best-seller  is  Ethel  Vance's 
Escape,  originally  published  in  The  Saturday 
E.veni7ig  Post.  In  the  actual  style  of  writing,  it 
is  about  as  good  as  most  of  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  adventure  serials.  Mr.  Alexander  Wool- 
cott  says  that  Escape  is  the  greatest  novel  since 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  which  he  had  hailed  as  the 
"great  American  novel."  The  New  York  critic, 
Mr.  Woolcott,  is  guilty  of  understatement.  By 
modern  literary  standards,  and  the  best  selling 
reports,  Escape  is  a  better  book  than  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  novels 
of  this  generation. 

If  Escape  is  compared  with  another  popular 
novel  of  modern  Germany,  Erick  Remarque's 
The  Road  Back,  there  is  revealed  an  amazing 
difference  between  the  books.  Both  concern 
events  in  disordered,  post-war  Germany.  One 
shows  the  horrors  of  life  before  Naziism;  the 
other  shows  the  cruelty  of  Naziism.  Yet  The 
Road  Back  is  not  propaganda.  Escape  is  noth- 
ing else.  Why?  Remarque's  book  tells  the  fate 
of  the  whole  people  of  a  nation;  Miss  Vance's 
novel  relates  an  unique  incident,  that  could  have 
happened,  in  a  broad  sense,  to  a  hundred,  per- 
haps several  hundred  people  in  a  country.  The 
solution  of  the  actual  plot  is  impossible;  it  could 
not  occur  in  a  thousand  years.  It  was  stolen  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  is  as  medieval  as  the 
action  of  that  celebrated  play. 


The  characters  in  Escape  are  drawn  with  aver- 
age clarity,  are  slightly  alive,  and  include  several 
familiar  German  types,  but  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  their  personalities.  The  incidents  hap- 
pen because  of  fate,  or  the  Nazi  government,  or 
the  demands  of  plot;  there  is  no  growth  of  char- 
acter or  weakness  in  the  people  which  influences 
the  story,  nor  do  events  of  the  story  appear  to 
affect  the  people,  except  in  their  physical 
actions.  In  Remarque's  The  Road  Back,  the  war 
transforms  the  young  men.  Their  changed  char- 
acters cause  the  various  incidents  of  the  story  to 
occur.  The  young  men  are  not  merely  the  chess- 
men of  the  author. 

A  book  is  propaganda,  then,  if  the  incidents 
could  only  happen  in  isolated  cases,  if  the  plot 
has  no  influence  on  character,  nor  character  on 
plot;  if  the  book  was  written  in  a  feeling  of  bit- 
terness, to  excite  feeling,  or  prove  a  premise,  as 
did  Escape;  and  if  the  style  is  not  sufficiently 
good  to  be  recognized  as  a  good  style.  Escape  has 
been  called  as  exciting  as  a  detective  story.  This 
is  just  evaluation.  The  book  ranks  with  Dashiell 
Hammet's  The  Thin  Man.  It  is  a  good,  enter- 
taining novel,  which  twenty  years  hence,  when 
Naziism  has  either  been  destroyed,  or  died  from 
natural  causes,  as  do  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments, will  be  very  dead.  The  Road  Back  will 
still  be  read,  because  it  is  universal  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  ruin  of  a  coimtry  after  war. 
Whether  or  not  John  Steinbeck's  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  is  of  literary  value  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  time.  Any  unbiased  opinion  of  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  is  impossible,  because  of  the 
importance  attached  to  the  propaganda  chap- 
ters, which  are  inserted  between  sections  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Woolcott's  statement  that  The  Grapes 
of  Wrath  is  the  "great  American  novel"  is  ridic- 
ulous. Not  only  is  the  book  limited  in  scope, 
covering  a  relatively  small  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  problem  of  the  novel  is  as  transient 
as  the  wandering  characters.  The  Southern  Re- 
view says  that  Steinbeck  is  an  artist,  capable  of 
writing  more  magnificently  than  he  has  yet  been 
able  to  do.  To  realize  this  hope  of  the  literary 
critics,  Steinbeck  will  have  to  drop  the  overalls 
of  the  social  agitator,  and  don  the  smock  of  the 
artist.  If  he  continues  writing  novels  with  the 
purpose  of  rectifying  temporary  and  terrible 
economic  conditions,  he  may  still  be  a  great 


writer,  but  that  fact  will  not  be  ascertained  in 
this  generation.  Steinbeck's  style  is  strong,  clear, 
and  colorfully  beautifvJ.  But  will  it  transcend 
his  subject  matter? 

Of  all  the  books  and  short-stories  in  the  past 
few  years  that  have  unjustly  obtained  fame, 
Address  Unknmvn  is  the  most  outstanding.  Ap- 
pearing originally  in  Story  Magazine,  this  little 
sketch  of  anti-Nazi  sentiment  was  reprinted  by 
The  Reader's  Digest,  and  finally  published  in 
book  form,  becoming  a  best-seller.  The  fore- 
word to  the  book  calls  the  story  one  of  the  great 
literary  classics  of  all  time,  a  masterpiece,  rank- 
ing with  the  works  of  Chekhov  and  Maupas- 
sant, and  a  splendid  interpretation  of  life  in  our 
modern  times. 

Yes,  unquestionably.  Address  Unknown  is  a 
good  representative  of  one  aspect  of  life  in  these 
times.  It  contains  material  that  can  be  found  in 


any  newspaper,  heard  on  any  radio,  or  admitted 
by  any  German,  whether  Nazi  or  exile.  Address 
Unknown  is  a  good  story,  being  tense,  swiftly 
moving,  and  exciting  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
reader,  but  it  is  no  better  than  most  of  the  fic- 
tion published  by  Story.  The  O'Brien  and  O. 
Henry  Memorial  Award  collections  for  this 
year  have  half  a  dozen  stories  better  than  Ad- 
dress Unknoivn.  Read  Caroline  Gordon's  "Old 
Red."  Read  Saroyan's  "Where  I  come  From 
People  Are  Polite,"  or  Hemmingway's  "A  Very 
Short  Story,"  or  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's 
quaintly  charming  "The  Devil  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster." Read  any  story  by  Maupassant.  Neither 
in  style,  in  characters,  in  plot  or  interpretation, 
does  Address  Unknown  rank  with  these. 

The  doctrine  of  judging  a  book  by  the  propa- 
ganda it  contains  is  pernicious.  If  a  great  novel 
has  propaganda  in  it,  the  book  is  great  despite 
that  propaganda. 


THE  TAVERN 


Wierd  brassy  faces 
Flashed  in  light,  bright 
As  amber  liquid, 
Beer  flecked  and  ruddy 
Near  the  woody  wall 
Where  an  old  lamp  glowed. 

Heavy  smoke  and  rhythm 
Slipped  where  shadows 
Lost  the  tavern  light. 
A  bold  eye  caught  a  laugh. 
A  barmaid  tipped  her  tray. 
A  drinker  crashed  his  glass. 

Thick-hanging  rafters 

And  dozing  spiders 

In  clingy  webs, 

Dream  doped  and  forgotten 

By  customers  sagged  slightly 

In  the  lamp  light  below. 
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Edwin  Arlington  Robinson:  Puritan 

By  Peggy  Holman 


X  JLh 


E    was    a    cerebral    yankee:    laconic, 

thin-blooded,  tanged  with  tart  humor, 

-bard  as  the  granite  and  dark  as  the 

pines  of  Maine — "  spoke  one  critic  of 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 


But  rather  than  a  description  of  the  poet  as 
he  was,  that  is  a  story  of  the  man  as  he  might 
have  been,  born  in  a  bleak  New  England  village 
and  instilled  with  a  stalwart  Puritan  philosophy. 
Here,  where  he  saw  all  about  him  the  unadven- 
turous,  frustrated  failures,  the  tragi-comic  resi- 
due of  personalities,  he  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  psychology  of  failure.  The  adventurous, 
alert  spirits  had  long  ago  rebelled  against  the 
persistent  drive  for  existence  and  gone  to 
"brighter  climes".  His  tragic  sense  of  life  and 
the  bitter  cynicism  toward  a  life  to  which  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  was,  then,  his  heri- 
tage. It  is  in  maintaining  with  this  a  wistful 
hopefulness  that  his  greatness  lies.  Indeed,  at 
times  he  was  almost  the  "insane  optimist"  that 
he  often  called  himself,  because  he  continued 
to  see  the  possibility  of  good  in  the  most  corrupt 
lives. 

Robinson's  interest  in  personality  amounted 
to  that  of  a  psychologist.  He  has  been  ingen- 
iously spoken  of  by  Louis  Untermeyer  as  "the 
spirit  of  the  early  Puritan  operating  with  the 
technique  of  the  modern  psychologist".  This 
phrase  more  than  any  other  defines  for  us  the 
poet  Robinson.  It  seems  quite  evident  after 
studying  first  the  poet's  life  and  then  his 
poetry,  that  his  life  was  his  poetry  and  that,  as 
his  verses  The  Children  of  the  Night  reflect  a 
certain  cynicism  in  his  nature,  his  later  creations 
The  Man  Against  the  Sky  and  The  Tmvn  Down 
the  River  reflect  a  calmer  spirit,  more  courage- 
ous. In  his  first  publication.  The  Children  of  the 
Night,  Robinson  shows  the  weakness  of  melan- 
choly which  was  his  Puritan  inheritance.  He 
fights  against  it  with  individual  sincerity  and 
courage;  and,  although  his  sentiments  are  cyni- 
cal, his  manner  is  always  sure  and  strong.  His 
banner  is  courage;  his  chief  interest,  the  psy- 
chology of  failure.  He  engages  himself  not  in 


the  heroic  but  in  the  ignoble  struggle  of  the 
sensitive  nature  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  He  believes 
— as  Harriet  Monroe  has  said — that  there  is  "no 
such  thing  as  success,  and  failure  is  the  lot  of 
all,  the  soul's  dignity  being  measured  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  failure  rather  than  by  the  little- 
ness of  its  achievement." 

Of  the  poems  in  his  first  volume,  "Credo" 
most  aptly  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  the 
poet.  We  have  pictured  the  virile  young  poet 
who  strives  to  reach  that  happiness  of  spirit 
which  is  alien  to  the  Puritan  philosophy.  In 
fighting  back  this  bitterness  which  to  him  is 
innate,  he  looks  up  to  the  heavens,  as  poets 
have  done  for  many  centuries,  but, 

".  .  .  .  there  is  no  star 
In  all  the  shrouded  heavens  anywhere." 

He  concludes  by  saying, 

"I  know  the  far-sent  message  of  the  years 
I  feel  the  coming  of  the  Light." 

Yet  we  know  that  he  is  not  sure  of  that  Light; 
his  search  has  not  yet  been  rewarded.  In  "The 
Dead  Village",  which  recalls  a  scene  such  as 
that  in  Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted  Village",  we 
have  the  same  tone,  the  desolation,  the  inevita- 
bility of  ruin,  as  in  "Credo".  Yet  it  is  even 
more  bitter.  Robinson  shows  us  a  village  bereft 
of  its  inhabitants,  floundering  in  ruin,  and 
sounds  a  note  of  deep  mystery  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that  he  is  reverting  to  unreality.  In 
the  last  line,  however,  he  says 

"...  The  music  failed  and  then 
God  frowned  and  shut  the  village  from  His 
sight." 

And  that  is  the  Puritan  ideal  in  its  most  potent 
form,  in  the  conception  of  a  powerful  and  re- 
vengeful God. 

"Richard  Cory"  in  four  stanzas  is  the  un- 
adorned study  of  one  who  was  a  gentleman, 
wealthy,  well-dressed,  and  quite  popular — in 
truth,  the  epitome  of  all  fine  graces — and  yet, 
quite  unexpectedly  "one  calm  summer  night"  he 
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"Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through 
his  head." 

Another  study  of  the  maladjusted  personaHty. 

In  Children  of  the  Night,  Robinson  was  ex- 
perimenting. He  wrote  two  villanelles,  "Villa- 
nelle  of  Chance"  and  "The  House  on  the  Hill", 
and  thereby  proved  to  us  that  within  this  sup- 
posedly light  verse  form  there  can  be  embodied 
deep  and  melancholy  themes.  However,  the  most 
interesting  poem  in  this  group,  judged  according 
to  its  theme,  construction,  and  effect,  is  "Ama- 
ryllis". Here,  although  Robinson  appears  to  be 
very  objective  in  his  treatment  of  the  theme,  he 
is  most  certainly  subjective.  There  is  more  below 
the  surface  of  this  image,  more  beyond  the 
picture  of  the  old  man  who  has  buried  "an  an- 
cient woman,  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone";  there  is 
the  unfeeling  call  of  the  world,  to  which  life  and 
even  death  are  inconsequential. 

In  1902,  Robinson's  next  group  of  poems,  in- 
cluding Captain  Craig  and  others,  was  published. 
This  group  shows  marked  improvement  over 
the  previous  ones.  The  poet  is  more  sure  of  him- 
self; he  has  assumed  an  air  of  indifference  to 
replace  his  former  bitterness.  The  most  truly 
representative  of  this  group,  "Isaac  and  Archi- 
bald", is  a  pseudo-epic  narrative  of  two  old 
men,  each  of  whom  feels  that  the  other  is  grow- 
ing feeble  in  body  and  in  mind.  The  poem  is 
strikingly  realistic,  subtly  so,  because  the  author 
never  really  appears  to  be  realistic.  He  leans 
upon  the  idea  rather  than  upon  the  effect  of 
this  idea.  And  when  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
poem  Robinson  says 

"And  I  may  laugh  at  them  because  I  knew 
them," 
we  know  he  is  not  laughing  at  all.  There  is  too 
much   pathos   in  the  situation.   And   the  effect 
of  these  words  upon  the  reader   transmit   this 
pathos  to  him. 

When,  in  1916,  Robinson  brought  forth  The 
Man  Against  the  Sky,  he  reached  the  peak  of 
his  creative  career.  He  sounded  a  note  so  deep, 
so  defiant,  and  yet  so  indescribable  that  it  was 
certain  that  at  last  he  had  beaten  back  the  fear 
and  the  uncertainty  of  his  earlier  years.  Here  is 
a  remarkable  coordination  of  language,  theme, 
and  form.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  stanza  in 
the  title  poem: 

"Between  me  and  the  sunset,  like  a  dome 
Against  the  glory  of  a  world  on  fire, 
Now  burned  a  sudden  hill. 
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Bleak,  round,  and  high,  by  flamelit  height 

made  higher, 
With  nothing  on  it  for  the  flame  to  kill 
Save  one  who  moved  and  was  up  there 
To  loom  before  the  chaos  and  the  glare 
As  if  he  were  the  last  god  going  home 
Unto  his  last  desire." 

There  is  something  beautifully  mysterious  about 
this.  One  feels  that  the  poet  has  struck  upon 
some  phase  of  existence  which  he  himself  can- 
not quite  accept.  And  yet  he  views  it  with  wide, 
alert,  piercing  eyes.  This  time,  his  doubts  are 
a  challenge: 

"If  after  all  that  we  have  lived  and  thought, 
All  comes  to  Nought, — 
If  there  be  nothing  after  Now, 
And  we  be  nothing  anyhow, 
And  we  know  that, — why  live?" 

There  is  no  psychology  of  failure  here — there 
is  indeed  no  failure.  There  is  instead  a  great 
strength  of  will  to  which  failure  has  no  claim. 

Robinson  never  quite  reaches  this  peak  again. 
His  echoes  never  reverberate  so  strongly  as  then. 
However,  he  maintains  his  interest  in  men.  He 
studies  them,  inconsequential  as  they  may  be. 
"Miniver  Cheevy",  "The  Wandering  Jew", 
"The  Rat",  and  "An  Evangelist's  Wife" — all 
these  are  a  part  of  his  embracing  study  of  human 
nature.  Robinson  deals  usually  with  the  down- 
trodden, the  maladjusted.  His  deep  but  strangely 
remote  sympathy  is  recorded  for  us  in  poems 
like  "Inferential",  "Souvenir",  Tact",  and  "Fire- 
light", which  recalls  William  Butler  Yeats's 
"After  Long  Silence". 

There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  among  critics 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  remaining  body  of 
Robinson's  verse  is  as  successful  as  the  first.  It 
is  certain  that  in  reproducing  the  Authurian 
legend  in  first  Merlin  and  then  Lancelot  he 
failed,  primarily  because  the  inherent  barbarity 
in  this  theme  could  not  be  simplified  in  terms 
of  Robinsonian  blank  verse.  Consequently  the 
poems  lack  body  and  depth.  The  characters, 
Merlin  in  particular,  are  weak  and  ineffectual. 
Robinson  does  not  treat  them  psychologically 
as  he  has  done  Shakespeare  and  Jonson;  he 
merely  puts  them  unadorned  into  his  blank 
verse.  In  such  a  way  we  have  Merlin,  philoso- 
phizing quite  dully: 

".  .  .  .  I  shall  not  go  back. 
We  pay  for  going  back;  and  all  we  get 
Is  one  more  needless  ounce  of  weary  wisdom 
To  bring  away  with  us." 
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The  essential  sense  of  tragedy  is  lacking  here. 
Merlin  is  a  thwarted  man  and  broken,  but  Rob- 
inson has  not  convinced  us  that  he  was  ever  any- 
thing else.  And  so  we  have  no  pity  for  him.  The 
story  is  one  of  a  ruined  personality  but  one  that 
has  no  beauty  in  its  failure.  As  for  Gawaine,  he 

"Remembering  Merlin's  words  of  long  ago, 
Frowned  as  he  thought,  and  having  frowned 

again, 
He  smiled  and  threw  an  acorn  at  a  lizard." 

The  Three  Taverns  and  Avon's  Harvest  are 
the  best  of  these  later  poems.  The  title  poem  of 
the  first  has  a  Biblical  reference,  the  last  meet- 
ing of  Paul  with  Herodion,  Apelles,  Amphias, 
and  Andronicas,  as  he  is  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  treatment  of  the  poem  is  somewhat  in  the 
Biblical  manner,  and  Paul  becomes  a  strong  fig- 
ure as  he  recalls  how  he  once  lived  when  he  was 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  There  is  a  great  force  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  closing  lines, 

"I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again. 
But  none  may  say  what  he  shall  find  in 
Rome." 

This  line  creates  the  same  eflFect  and  illustrates 
the  same  rhetorical  device,  the  use  of  consecu- 
tive one  syllable  words,  whether  unconscious 
or  not,  that  we  observe  in  the  last  line  of  "John 
Brown": 

"I  shall  have  more  to  say  when  I  am  dead." 

There  is  no  little  irony  in  this  thought  when  we 
realize  that  he  did  have  more,  far  more,  to  say 
after  he  was  dead. 

Talifer  and  King  Jasper  are  the  last  poems 
Robinson  wrote.  King  Jasper,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  he  remained  alive  just  long  enough  to  finish. 
Both,  however,  lack  the  strength  of  his  earlier 
poems,  for  while  there  is  the  same  psychological 
delineation  of  character,  Robinson's  weakness 
lies  in  his  inability  to  create  a  plot  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  long  narrative.  He  has  the  idea,  yet 
lacks  a  suitable  medium  for  the  expression  of 
this  idea.  In  Talifer,  we  have,  as  one  critic  defines 
it  the  "Robinsonian  character  grown  old  of  his 
tragic  role."  The  eternal  triangle  is  revolved, 
though  inaptly,  by  Talifer  and  Althea  and 
Karen.  Talifer  marries  first  Althea;  then  Karen; 
and  then  returns  at  last  to  Althea,  and 

"Saw  now  around  him  only  quiet  and  rest 
And  realization;  and  with  grateful  ears 
That  were  attuned  again  to  pleasant  music. 
Heard  nothing  but  the  mellow  bells  of 
peace." 


But  the  "quiet"  and  the  "rest"  seem  uncom- 
monly boring,  and  the  "bells  of  peace"  are  not 
at  all  mellow — and  far  from  pleasant.  They  are 
distinctly  hollow-sounding.  Nor  is  King  Jasper 
convincing.  Robinson  has  an  idea,  but  he  does 
not  submerge  this  idea  with  the  form.  The  poem 
lacks  unity  and  conviction. 

It  is  while  he  is  analyzing  character  and  por- 
traying misfits  that  Robinson  is  at  his  best,  his 
greatest  strength  lying  in  simplicity  and  re- 
straint. An  excellent  example  of  this  restraint 
is  found  in  "The  Mill": 

"  'There  are  no  millers  anymore'," 
Was  all  that  she  had  heard  him  say:" 

and  again  in  the  beautiful  "Mr.  Flood's  Party": 

"He  set  the  jug  down  slowly  at  his  feet 
With   tremendous   care,   knowing   that 
most  things  break." 

Robinson's  style  might  be  termed  rugged.  He 
is  not  concerned  with  innovating  unusual 
rhyme  schemes,  but  follows  closely  the  tradi- 
tional English  verse  forms  and  never  deviates 
from  his  stark  simplicity.  Brevity  is  the  most 
outstanding  characteristic  of  his  verse,  and  if 
at  times  he  sacrifices  flowing  style  for  conform- 
ing to  this  brevity,  we  must  remember  that  he 
is  following  his  theory  of  poetry  and  that  on 
the  whole  he  gains  his  best  effects  by  the  utmost 
economy  of  means. 

Again  this  very  ruggedness  of  style  is  signifi- 
cant. It  relates  back  to  his  Puritan  inheritance, 
the  stark,  rigid  simplicity  of  that  inheritance. 
All  the  while,  though,  we  see  Robinson  lapsing 
into  brilliant  lyrical  passages;  and  when  in  "Dark 
Hills"  the  poet  sings, 

"Dark  hills  at  evening  in  the  west, 
Where  sunset  hovers  like  a  sound 
Of  golden  horns  that  sang  to  rest 
Old  bones  of  warriors  under  ground," 

and  in  Merlin, 

".  .  .  .  half -heard,  dream-weaving  interludes 
Of  distant  flutes  and  viols,  made  yet  more 

distant 
By  faint  nostalgic  hautboys  blown  from 

nowhere," 

we  wonder  what  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
without  his  Puritan  inheritance  might  have  been. 

And  yet,  by  means  of  this  philosophy,  Robin- 
son left  something  to  poetry  that  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  done.  There  is  certainly  no  joy  in 
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his  poetry,  nor  would  one  turn  to  him  for  jovial 
words  and  expressions  or  the  sparkle  of  life. 
Instead  there  is  a  certain  spirituality  about  his 
poetry  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  And  there  is 
an  honesty  and  an  integrity.  He  aimed  at  the 
truth,  and  contemplated  as  much  as  it  had  been 
given  him  to  perceive.  "There  is,"  as  one  critic 


puts  it,  "one  phrase  for  Robinson: — I  think.  It 
is:  almost  inconceivably  integrity."  And  it  is 
this  that  qualifies  what  Morton  Dauwen  Zabel 
could  say  of  Robinson  that  he  "left  American 
literature  richer  for  a  quality  it  had  never  known 
before  in  a  form  so  complete  or  in  an  art  so 
firm." 


THE  HUNTER 

He  shakes  the  dew's  weight  off  his  cowhide 

boots 
And  falls  across  the  pallet  into  sleep. 
Who  ran  in  the  woods,  and  trampled  the  deep 
Brush,  stumbling  over  reared-up  roots 
And  flints  up  the  hill  where  the  briar  disputes 
The  right  of  way.    And  in  his  sleep 
Now  ahead  of  the  others,  he  strains  up  the  steep 
Rise  after  the  black  sound  of  pursuit, 
Knowing  in  his  stomach  that  the  pale  fox 
Has  a  hole  safer  than  a  deposit  box; 
And,  feeling  breath  upon  his  hindmost  foot. 
The  chase  will  turn  with  razor  eye  to  cut 
That  thing  formed  in  a  crimson  womb — 
Who  had  been  fugitive  as  a  dry  straw-bloom. 

Eleanor  Ross. 
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CORADDI 


The  Poems  of  James  Joyce 


By  Eleanor  Ross 

IN  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 
Joyce  has  Stephen  Dedalus  define  the  forms 
of  art  as:  lyrical,  wherein  the  artist  presents 
his  image  in  immediate  relation  to  himself; 
epical,  wherein  he  presents  his  image  in  medi- 
ate relation  to  himself  and  to  others;  dramatic, 
wherein  he  presents  his  image  in  immediate  re- 
lation to  others.  Stephen  says  of  the  dramatic 
form,  "The  personality  of  the  artist,  at  first  a 
cry  or  a  cadence  or  a  mood  and  then  a  fluid 
and  lambent  narrative,  finally  refines  itself  out 
of  existence,  impersonalizes  itself  so  to  speak 
.  .  .  The  artist  .  .  ,  remains  within  or  behind  or 
beyond  or  above  his  handiwork,  invisible,  refined 
out  of  existence,  indiflFerent,  paring  his  finger- 
nails." 

The  poems  of  Chamber  Music  were  published 
in  1907  when  Joyce  was  twenty-five,  and  Pomes 
Penyeach,  twenty  years  later.  The  earlier  poems 
are  all  lyrical,  whereas  many  of  the  later  ones, 
although  some  contain  the  personality  of  the 
artist  in  the  form  of  a  cadence,  are  dramatic,  as 
are  "Tilly,"  "A  Memory  of  the  Players  in  a 
Mirror  at  Midnight,"  "Nightpiece,"  "Flood," 
"Tutto  E  Sciolto,"  and  "Simples."  The  imagery 
in  the  later  poems  is  more  vivid  and  the  struc- 
ture is  more  closely  knit.  The  theme  of  the 
second  book  turns  from  the  impatient,  immature 
love  and  desire  of  the  first  book  to  spiritual  love 
and  the  transiency  of  beauty.  Representative  of 
the  first  book  is  this  poem: 

Strings  in  the  earth  and  air 

Make  music  sweet; 
Strings  by  the  river  where 

The  willows  meet. 

There's  music  along  the  river 

For  love  wanders  there, 
Pale  flowers  on  his  mantle. 

Dark  leaves  on  his  hair. 

All  softly  playing. 

With  head  to  music  bent, 

And  fingers  straying 
Upon  an  instrument. 
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In  this  slight  poem  the  rhythm  is  so  smooth 
it  is  monotonous,  and  we  see  the  almost  school- 
girlish  construction  of  the  second  line.  The 
imaginative  imagery 

Pale  flowers  on  his  mantle. 
Dark  leaves  on  his  hair 

would  not  have  been  done  by  a  lesser  poet, 
although  the  reference  "all"  is  indefinite.  These 
poems  are  beneath  Joyce's  ability,  but  among 
the  smoothly-written  poetic  platitudes  we  find 
such  imagery  as 

...  In  troop  at  his  shoulders 
The  wild  bees  hum  .  .  .  and 

What  counsel  has  the  hooded  moon 
Put  in  thy  heart  .  .  . 

Joyce  uses  vowel  sounds  and  quantative  vari- 
ation effectively;  for  example,  in: 

Go  seek  her  out  all  courteously 

And  say  I  come. 
Wind  of  spices  whose  song  is  ever 

Epithalamium. 
O,  hurry  over  the  dark  lands 

And  run  upon  the  sea 
For  seas  and  land  shall  not  divide  us 

My  love  and  me  .  .  . 

This  is  also  exemplified  by  the  use  of  the  o's  in 
"All  Day  I  Hear  the  Noise  of  Waters."  These 
poems  of  Chamber  Music  literally  form  a  pleas- 
ant unimpassioned  music  like  the  radio  music 
desired  by  bridge  players  intent  on  their  game. 

The  last  of  the  group,  "I  Hear  An  Armyj" 

'seems  really  to  belong  to  the  Pomes  Penyeach 

because  each  of  the  long  lines  has  imagery,  in 

addition  to  metrical  variation.  It  is  a  lyric  at  the 

same  time  dramatic. 

I  hear  an  army  charging  upon  the  land, 

And  the  thunder  of  horses  plunging,   foam 
about  their  knees: 
Arrogant,  in  black  armour,  behind  them  stand. 
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Disdaining  the  reins,  with  fluttering  whips, 
the  charioteers. 

They  cry  unto  the  night  their  battle-name: 

I  moan  in  sleep  when  I  hear  afar  their  whirl- 
ing laughter. 
They  cleave  the  gloom  of  dreams,  a  blinding 
flame. 

Clanging,  clanging  upon  the  heart  as  upon 
an  anvil. 

They  come  shaking  in  triumph  their  long  green 
hair: 
They  come  out  of  the  sea  and  run  shouting  by 
the  shore. 
My  heart,  have  you  no  wisdom  thus  to  despair? 
My  love,  my  love,  my  love,  why  have  you  left 
me  alone? 

Let  us  compare  this  poem  with  one  written  by 
another  Irish  poet,  William  Butler  Yeats,  to 
whom  Joyce  said  upon  meeting: 

"We  have  met  too  late.  You  are  too  old  to  be 
influenced  by  me." 

Yeats'  poem  is  called  "He  Bids  His  Beloved  Be 
At  Peace:" 

I  hear  the  Shadowy  Horses,  their  long  manes 
a-shake. 

Their  hoofs  heavy  with  tumult,  their  eyes  glim- 
mering white; 

The  North  unfolds  above  them  clinging,  creep- 
ing night. 

The  East  her  hidden  joy  before  the  morning 
break. 

The  West  weeps  in  pale  dew  and  sighs  passing 
away. 

The   South   is  pouring  down  roses  of  crimson 
fire: 

O  vanity  of  Sleep,  Hope,  Dream,  endless  Desire, 

The  Horses  of  Disaster  plunge  in  the  heavy  clay: 

Beloved,  let  your  eyes  half  close,  and  your  heart 
beat 

Over  my  heart,  and  your  hair  fall  over  my 
breast, 

Drowning  love's  lonely  hour  in  deep  twilight 
of  rest, 

And  hiding  their  tossing  manes  and  their 
tumultous  feet. 

We  notice  immediately  that  these  poems  are 
of  the  same  number  of  lines,  that  each  begins 
"I  hear,"   that  each  mentions   the   "tumultous 


feet"  of  horses,  flowing  hair,  and  tossing  manes. 
The  theme  of  them  both  is  that  of  the  lover 
seeking  escape  from  the  disasters  of  the  world 
in  the  security  and  the  strength  of  love.  But 
Joyce  changes  the  situation  to  that  of  lover 
parted  from  beloved,  a  poetic  situation  more 
typical  of  Yeats.  The  desired  effect  of  each  poem 
is  evidently  the  same,  but  better  achieved  by 
Joyce.  It  is  almost  as  if  he  read  Yeats'  poem  and 
deliberately  set  about  writing  a  better  one.  It 
is  as  if  he  saw  the  weakness  of  the  word  clinging 
as  applied  to  night  after  the  boldness  and 
strangeness  of  the  two  lines  about  the  Shadowy 
Horses,  and  his  instinct  for  sound  told  him 
clanging  was  a  word  which  that  poem  required. 
Yeats  tells  us  "Horses  of  Disaster,"  while  Joyce's 
army  is  unnamed  and  therefore  more  to  be 
feared,  and  somehow  more  particularly  dis- 
astrous. Although  they  are  behind,  the  char- 
ioteers loom  large  in  proportion  to  the  horses, 
because  they  are  described  in  detail,  and  have 
assumed  arrogance,  disdaining  the  reins:  a 
dream-like  quality.  The  skillful  use  of  the  word 
cleave  associated  with  the  word  anvil  further 
implies  metality,  and  insinuates  that  the  "gloom" 
was  not  unpleasant  in  comparison  with  the  for- 
eign intrusion.  The  action  and  therefore  the 
drama  of  this  poem  is  better  than  that  of  "He 
Bids  His  Beloved  Be  At  Peace."  The  rhyme- 
scheme  contributes  to  this,  the  first  and  third 
lines  rhyming,  the  second  and  fourth  in  asso- 
nance only,  and  they  in  this  order  by  stanzas: 
e,  a,  o,  each  vowel  deeper  than  that  preceding 
it:  all  leading  us  to  the  climactic  last  line,  with 
its  heavy  stresses  and  long,  slow  vowels.  Alone 
is  a  better  word  upon  which  to  end  than  feet, 
because  the  sound  is  deeper.  Yeats  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  priority,  as  his  poem  was  written 
some  time  between  1893  and  1899;  certainly  his 
later  poems  are  superior  to  the  poems  of  Joyce. 

Joyce's  strength  lies  in  his  remarkable  use  of 
rhythm  and  of  vowel  sounds  to  build  up  a  mood, 
especially  a  mood  of  sorrow.  This  is  interesting 
in  "Watching  the  Needleboats  At  San  Sabba"  in 
which  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  is 

No  more,  return  no  more! 
and  that  of  the  second  is 

Return,  no  more  return! 
and  particularly  in  "She  Weeps  Over  Rahoon." 

Rain  on  Rahoon  falls  softly,  softly  falling, 
Where  my  dark  lover  lies 
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Sad  is  his  voice  that  c.alls  me,  sadly  caUing, 
At  grey  moonrise. 

Love,  hear  thou 

How  soft,  how  sad  his  voice  is  ever  caUing, 
Ever  unanswered  and  the  dark  rain  falling, 
Then  as  now. 

Dark  too  our  hearts,  O  love,  shall  lie  and  cold 
As  his  sad  heart  has  lain 

Under  the  moongrey  nettles,  the  black  mould 
And  muttering  rain. 

In  this  poem  the  two  feet  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line,  which  is  hexameter,  may  go  with  the  en- 
suing tetrameter  line  to  form  another  hexa- 
meter, thus  making  an  echoing  sound  that  is 
fitting  with  the  idea  of  continuous  rain  and  the 
recurring  calling  of  the  lover.  In  the  second 
stanza  the  heavy  spondaic  feet  of  the  first  two 
lines  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  cry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  still-falling  rain,  the  tone  of  which 
is  found  in  the  more  even  rhythm  of  the  follow- 
ing line  and  the  deliberateness  of  the  short  line 
"Then  as  now." 

The  last  stanza  is  one  rushing  sentence,  with 
the  nasal  n's  and  m's  of  lines  three  and  four 
giving  a  very  real  effect  of  muttering.  Here  the 
rather  weak  word  sad  keeps  the  stanza  from 
being  harsh,  almost  adds  a  feeling  of  femininity. 
This  poem  gives  the  mood  of  Joyce's  story,  "The 
Dead,"  so  accurately  that  it  might  be  a  soliloquy 
of  Gabriel's  wife  thinking  of  her  dead  lover, 
Michael  Furey. 

Sometimes  Joyce's  sound  effects  amount  vir- 
tually to  onomotopeia,  as  in  "muttering  rain," 
the  use  of  the  intransitive  verb  whines,  and  the 
heavy  stresses  in  the  last  lines  of  this  passage, 
which  give  the  effect  of  counting; 

Wind  whines  and  whines  the  shingle. 
The  crazy  pierstakes  gro^n; 
A  senile  sea  numbers  each  single 
Slimesilvered  stone. 

Technically,  "Simples"  is  probably  the  most 
perfect  poem  of  the  twenty  in  this  book.  Its 
tranquil  ryhthm  combined  with  the  careful  use 
of   ordinary  words   like   still   and   simple,   and 


imagery  like  "waxen  ear,"  "web  of  silence,"  and 
"shielded  heart,"  give  it  a  fairy-like  quality. 

But  "A  Memory  of  the  Players  in  a  Mirror 
at  Midnight"  is  the  most  passionate  and  dramatic 
one.  Its  run-on  lines  give  it  vitality,  and  the 
exact  use  of  the  verb  mouth,  and  the  simile 

Love's  breath  in  you  is  stale,  worded  or  sung. 
As  sour  as  a  cat's  breath. 
Harsh  of  tongue, 

is  a  far  cry  from  the  sweetness  of  "Strings  in 
the  Earth  and  Air."  Its  theme  is  the  hunger  of 
dissipation  for  fresh  and  satisfying  love,  and  it 
ends  with  the  command 

Pluck  forth  your  heart,  saltblood,  a  fruit 

of  tears. 
Pluck  and  devour! 

Naturally  we  think  of  blood  as  being  salty,  but 
Joyce  ties  saltblood  with  a  fruit  of  tears,  giving 
the  term  an  ambiguous  meaning.  In  this  poem 
he  defeats  his  old  weakness-in-strength,  a  too- 
easy  rhythm,  by  using  an  irregular  rhyme- 
scheme  and  assonance  and  consonance  in  place 
of  exact  rhyme  for  every  line. 

Because  structure  is  Joyce's  weakest  point, 
the  imagery  in  the  earlier  poems  is  not  bound 
together  as  closely  as  in  the  later  ones,  and  even 
then  it  seems  to  come  of  the  maturity  of,  rather 
than  the  effort  of,  the  poet.  It  is  too  bad  Joyce 
was  not  enough  interested  in  writing  poetry  to 
apply  all  his  genius  to  it. 
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Poet  at  the  Plow 

By  Margaret  Coit 


JESSE  STUART  is  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Agrarian  group  of  writers. 
He  did  not  enter  this  circle  by  invitation  or 
accomphshment,  but  from  birthright.  He  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  writer  who,  the  the- 
orizing and  cultivated  Southerners  of  /'//  Take 
My  Stand  contend,  would  rise  from  a  simple 
agricultural  civilization.  Mr.  Stuart  does  not 
plead  that  the  idealized  rural  existence  be  the 
desirable  objective  for  America.  To  him,  it  is 
America.  His  view  of  life  is  encircled  by  the 
dark,  tobacco-covered  hills  of  the  Kentucky 
mountains. 

Jesse  Stuart,  author  of  Beyond  Dark  Hills  and 
Man  With  a  Bull-Tongue  Plow,  is  thirty  years 
old.  He  is  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Indian  descent, 
and  had  ancestors  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War. 
A  one-room  log  cabin,  near  the  Big  Sandy  and 
Ohio  Rivers  in  Kentucky,  was  his  birthplace. 
He  now  lives  in  a  two-room  log  cabin,  and 
writes  his  poems  on  poplar  leaves  or  tobacco 
sacks  while  he  rests  from  plowing.  He  has  been 
day-laborer,  school-teacher,  principal,  and 
county  superintendent,  and  steel  mill  employee. 
His  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  existence 
is  bounded  by  these  limits,  but  is  deeply  pene- 
trating. To  him,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  his  background  or  manner  of  life. 

As  a  boy,  Stuart  attended  a  country  school, 
three  miles  from  his  house,  went  to  revival  meet- 
ings, funerals,  baptisms,  and  spent  his  summers 
plowing  and  clearing  land.  He  worked  his  way 
through  Lincoln  Memorial  College,  where  he 
wrote  his  first  published  poems  and  edited  the 
college  magazine.  These  poems  did  not  excite 
reverence  from  the  faculty  at  Lincoln  Memorial; 
one  of  the  English  teachers  advised  him  to  "Get 
away  from  sedge  grass  and  muddy  waters  and 
the  night  wind,  write  high,  beautiful  thinks  like 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  Browning,  and  Longfellow. 
Don't  waste  your  time  writing  such  low,  vile 
things." 

Jesse  Stuart  continued  to  write  about  sedge 
grass,  the  Big  Sandy  River,  and  night  winds. 


He  completed  his  education  at  Vanderbilt 
University.  There  he  worked  seven  hours  a  day 
for  one  meal  and  his  tuition.  He  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  listen  to  Robert  Penn  Warren's  lectures 
on  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  unless  he  had  drunk 
quarts  of  water  before  class  to  deaden  his  hun- 
ger. In  a  sonnet  he  wrote,  "It's  fair  to  steal,  if 
you're  hungry." 

Nearly  everyone  at  Vanderbilt  was  writing  a 
book.  Young  Stuart  thrilled  to  hear  the  casual 
mention  of  men  like  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Edwin 
Markham,  Vachel  Lindsay,  John  Crowe  Ran- 
some,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Robert  Penn  Warren, 
later  the  editor  of  The  Southern  Review,  read 
young  Stuart's  poems  to  his  classes,  although  he 
has  never  published  them  in  his  magazine.  He 
aided  and  encouraged  the  younger  poet,  but 
Stuart  was  even  more  influenced  by  Donald 
Davidson. 

To  Davidson,  Stuart  has  dedicated  almost  his 
entire  group  of  poems,  "Preface  for  after 
death."  Donald  Davidson  advised  Stuart  to  pub- 
lish his  work  in  The  American  Mercury  and  The 
Virginia  Quarterly  Kevietv.  Jesse  Stuart  wor- 
shipped the  famous  poet  and  agrarian,  author  of 
The  Attack  on  Leviathan,  but  he  did  not  try 
to  imitate  the  older  man's  style  of  poetry.  He 
likes  Carl  Sandburg,  Sara  Teasdale,  Robert  Frost, 
and  Robert  Burns.  Although  he  consciously  has 
tried  to  imitate  Sandburg,  he  disputes  that  poet's 
knowledge  of  his  subject  matter.  In  Beyond 
Dark  Hills,  he  writes: 

"Carl  Sandburg,  have  you  jerked  hot  slabs  of 
steel  on  a  track  with  a  long  hook  and  licked  salt 
to  make  you  sweat?  Have  you  singed  your  eye- 
brows with  the  heat  of  steel?  I  know  you  have 
never  worked  in  steel." 

And  unlike  Carl  Sandburg,  he  has  respect  for 
conventional  poetical  form.  He  never  writes  free 
verse. 

Is  Jesse  Stuart  a  good  poet?  John  Crowe  Ran- 
some  and  William  Rose  Benet  consider  him 
worthy  of  their  attacks.  Allen  Tate  speaks 
of  him   "with   reservations."   The   New  York 
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Times  gives  him  page-one  reviews. 

Stuart  has  never  written  a  completely  great 
poem,  but  he  has  written  great  lines,  and  much 
good  poetry.  In  his  best  work  are  found  rasp- 
ing crudities,  and  hackneyed  cliches,  such  as, 
"fellow-rover,  my  bosom  friend,  unto  this  day, 
break  of  day,  fire  of  life,  Spring  on  airy  feet." 
Except  for  these  occasional  lapses,  there  is  in 
his  poems  the  vigorous  simplicity  of  Frost: 

"We  brave  our  bodies  to  the  wind  and  sun. 
We  swing  the  plow  around  the  rugged  hill." 

"I  shall  go  back  to  tramp  the  crimson  leaves 
That  spread  like  quilts  upon  the  frosty  ground. 
Kentucky,  your  dwindling  autumn  streams 
Flow  out  across  old  meadows  of  my  dreams." 

Occasionally  Stuart  writes  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  VanderbUt  group: 

"Could  I  describe  a  white  moon  in  the  trees? 
Could  I  describe  a  derby  hat  and  cane?" 

In  his  poems  are  echoes  of  ancient  Scotland, 
and  medieval  ballads,  the  notes  of  Pretty  Polly, 
The  Hangman's  Song,  Barbara  Allen,  and  Sour- 
wood  Mountain.  As  he  writes  his  "Spoon  River 
Anthology"  in  hundreds  of  sonnets  about  Geor- 
gia Green,  Bert  Skaggs,  Quadroon  Mott,  Wade 
Fillson,  Lydia  Doore,  Old  Mitch  Stuart,  and  the 
forgotten  names  of  mountaineers,  now  a  cen- 
tury dead;  his  words  hold  the  song-like  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  of  early  ballads. 

"Here  is  the  railroad  trestle  where  I  died. 
I  still  can  feel  the  noose  around  my  neck." 

Death  intrigues  Jesse  Stuart.  Half  of  his  poems 
in  Man  With  a  Biill-Tongue  Plotv  pertain  to 
death,  complete  physical  and  moral  death. 
Stuart  does  not  believe  in  immortality.  He  has 
lived  too  close  to  reality  to  believe  in  unreality. 

"I  shall  not  feel  cool  water  on  my  shoulder; 
I  shall  not  touch  the  dead  leaves  with  my  feet 
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Since  I  lie  under  dirt  and  root  and  boulder; 
Since  I  lie  under  such  a  heavy  sheet. 


My  brain  can't  grasp  the  vastness  of  this  night; 
My  brain  can't  sense  the  darkness  or  the  light. 

My  body  strong  as  any  black-jack  tree 

Has  gone  back  to  Kentucky  mountain  clay. 


Under  this  dirt  I  dream  I'll  rise  someday. 

"Earth  drank  him  back  and  loved  the  taste  of 
him." 

Stuart  loves  the  soil,  yet  fears  to  lie  in  the 
dark  clay.  He  fears  death  and  loves  life.  In  his 
vibrant,  youthful  verses  he  shouts  that  he  wants 
to  live  forever: 

"I  bite  my  lips  and  try  to  keep  from  crying. 
Gray  restless  birds,  I  want  to  fly  with  you." 

In  his  love  for  life,  he  writes  of  Lydia  Doore, 
Quadroon  Mott,  Elizabeth  Hale,  Jean  Torris, 
Wilma  O'Shean — the  girls  whom  he  has  loved. 
Short  story  writer  as  well  as  poet,  he  is  almost  as 
prolific  and  vital,  although  more  restrained,  as 
the  late  Thomas  Wolfe.  The  poems  that  this 
pistol-shooting,  fist-fighting,  dreaming  young 
plowman  has  written  are  as  elemental  and  time- 
less as  eternity.  They  could  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  poets  and  people  of  five  hundred 
years  ago,  or  even  the  early  Celts  and  Anglo- 
Saxons;  they  will  be  comprehensible  a  thousand 
years  from  today,  if  men  still  work  their  lives 
upon  the  soil.  They  are  as  strongly  beautiful 
and  simple  as  the  earth,  the  "shoe-make,"  the 
pine  trees,  the  corn  blades,  the  tobacco  rows,  and 
the  muddy  rivers  of  which  they  sing.  Crude? 
Youthful?  Yes.  Sandburg  and  Frost  were  thirty- 
eight  when  they  published  Chicago  Poems  and 
North  of  Boston. 

If  Jesse  Stuart  fulfills  the  promise  that  his 
work  now  shows,  if  he  remains  unspoiled  by  the 
success  that  has  come  to  him,  and  stays  on  the 
farm  in  Kentucky,  he  may  become  an  American 
Robert  Burns. 
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Our  Insular  Position 

By  Jane  Parker 

JUST  as  during  the  World  War  people 
suspected  the  Kaiser's  intentions  with  respect 
to  America,  much  has  been  said  since  the 
recurrence  of  Europeon  hostilities  to  the 
effect  that  if  Hitler  should  succeed  in  conquer- 
ing the  European  democracies,  his  next  step 
would  immediately  be  the  United  States.  The 
absurdity  of  this  idea  is  apparent  when  one  con- 
siders that  even  in  the  event  that  the  Germans 
should  be  successful  in  crushing  France  and 
Great  Britain,  they  would  probably  be  too  ex- 
hausted to  undertake  immediately  a  war  with 
United  States.  In  fact,  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult for  any  European  power  to  attack  United 
States  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  unless 
radical  improvements  could  be  effected  in  the 
range  of  bombing  planes,  which  is  now  not  more 
than  750  miles,  according  to  Major  George  Field- 
ing Eliot  in  an  article  entitled  "Defense  of  the 
Americas"  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  June,  1939,  or 
unless  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Azores,  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands  should  come  under  the  control  of 
some  power  such  as  Germany,  more  powerful 
than  either  Denmark  or  Portugal  who  now 
control  them.  Even  then,  some  time  would  be 
required  to  establish  naval  and  air  bases  suitable 
for  the  waging  of  a  major  war. 

Japan  also  is  considered  a  serious  threat  by 
many  people.  However,  the  Pacific  is  even  wider 
than  the  Atlantic,  and  although  the  Pacific  con- 
tains more  islands  than  the  Atlantic,  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  military  and  naval  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  article,  "Impreg- 
nable America",  which  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury,  July,  1939,  considers  Hawaii 
"fairly  well  secured"  as  far  as  protection  goes, 
and  of  course,  if  there  were  any  danger  of  a 
war  with  Japan,  Hawaii  could  be  further  re- 
inforced and  would  be  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. "Alaska,"  says  Mr.  Baldwin,  "with  a  new 
army  air  base  near  Fairbanks,  and  the  navy  bases 
at  Kodiak  and  Sitka,"  in  the  event  of  a  Jap- 
anese threat,  would  "require  additional  garri- 
son and  equipment,  particularly  planes."  But 
at  present  it  would  seem  that  Japan  has  her 


hands  full  in  the  Far  East  without  deliberately 
provoking  a  war  with  us. 

Actually,  America  is  far  better  off,  as  far  as 
containing  sufficient  resources  within  the  coun- 
try to  support  her  population  is  concerned, 
than  England  was  in  the  days  before  the  air- 
plane rendered  ineffectual  her  insular  position. 
According  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  practically  the  only 
foods  used  in  great  quantities  by  Americans 
which  are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities 
within  continental  United  States  are  coffee, 
sugar,  and  bananas,  which  he  terms  "luxury 
foods."  Some  sugar  is  produced  in  United 
States,  some  we  get  from  the  West  Indies;  ban- 
anas are  imported  from  Latin  America;  coffee 
is  imported  from  Brazil.  Mr.  Baldwin  lists  only 
four  "strategic  raw  materials"  which  we  lack: 
manganese,  quinine,  rubber,  and  tin.  However, 
he  says  that  we  are  continually  acquiring  stores 
of  these,  and,  if  the  need  arose,  "reclamation  of 
used  and  scrap"  could  be  effected.  Knox,  in 
"Our  Southern  Arteries"  in  The  Atlantic  of 
July,  1939,  makes  the  statement:  "Brazil  owns 
half  of  the  known  world  deposits  of  manganese." 
From  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that  closer 
relations  and  a  better  understanding  with  Latin 
America,  which  our  government  is  striving  to 
achieve,  are  very  desirable. 

However,  the  idea  of  a  successful  blockade  of 
United  States  is  extremely  far-fetched,  when 
one  considers  the  long  coast  line  of  America  and 
the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  American  navy  as 
compared  with  other  navies.  Hanson  W.  Bald- 
win, in  the  "Open  Forum"  of  the  American 
Mercury,  October,  1939,  gets  the  following  data 
from  the  most  recent  "Comparative  Summary 
of  Naval  Data  from  the  Navy  Department" 
concerning  submarines  and  their  tonnage  dis- 
placed: United  States  has  at  present  89  subma- 
rines with  25  more  in  the  process  of  building, 
with  the  tonnage  displaced  totalling  118,375; 
Great  Britain  has  72  submarines  with  the  ton- 
nage displaced  totalling  72,609;  France  has  102 
submarines  with  the  tonnage  displaced  totaling 
96,961;  Italy  has  133  submarines  with  the  ton- 
nage displaced  totalling  110,690;  Germany  is 
believed  to  have  7 1  submarines  with  the  tonnage 
displaced  totalling  31,282.  Fletcher  Pratt,  in 
"Our  American  Defenses"  in  Current  History," 
November,  1939,  in  comparing  the  fleets  of  the 
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different  powers,  says  that  the  British  fleet  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  ships  of  "relatively 
small  size  and  generalized  type"  because  of  the 
situation  of  the  British  dominions  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  French 
and  Itahan  fleets,  built  for  use  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  constructed  for  speed  at  the  "ex- 
pense of  gun-power  and  protection."  In  consid- 
ering the  United  States  fleet,  he  states  that  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands larger  size  in  the  individual  ships,  which 
carry  larger  amounts  of  fuel  and  heavier  guns, 
but  which  consequently,  although  they  have  a 
greater  cruising  range,  are  slower  in  speed  than 
tlie  smaller  ships. 

Closely  allied  with  consideration  of  the  United 
States  fleet  is  the  question  of  the  defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  is  invaluable  in  the  quick 
shifting  of  ships  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  vice  versa.  In  Porta  Rica,  to  quote  again 
from  Baldwin's  "Impregnable  America",  an 
"air  base  in  San  Juan  harbor  capable  of  accom- 
modating 71  to  100  carrier-based  planes  and  24 
to  48  naval  patrol  planes  has  been  authorized." 
On  the  west,  the  only  near  islands  are  the  Gal- 
opagos  Islands  which  belong  to  Ecuador.  Mr. 
Baldwin  thinks  that  the  "real  danger  (to  the 
Panama  Canal)  is  sabotage — the  sinking  of  a 
commercial  ship  by  a  time  bomb  in  one  of  the 
locks.  The  new  set  of  locks,  bomb-proofed  in- 
sofar as  practical,  closed  to  commercial  traflFic 
in  time  of  stress,  will  at  completion  be  a  pro- 
tection against  this." 


Baldwin,  Fletcher  Pratt,  and  Major  Eliot  agree 
that  there  is  need  for  better  cooperation  among 
the  different  branches  of  the  navy  as  well  as  the 
army,  particularly  as  regards  the  proper  co- 
ordination of  the  separate  air  forces  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Another  weakness,  according  to  Bald- 
win, is  in  adequacy  of  anti-aircraft  forces,  not 
in  active  defense  against  impossible  large-scale 
air  raids,  but  as  a  "tonic  to  the  public  morale", 
and  in  "repelling  isolated  raids  against  coastal 
points." 

Baldwin  recommends  a  comparatively  small 
but  well-trained  army.  Major  Eliot  considers  the 
role  of  the  army  as  follows:  "first,  to  defend 
the  navy's  bases;  second,  to  garrison  the  Panama 
Canal  and  to  provide  adequate  defense  there; 
third,  to  provide  harbor  defenses  and  anti-air- 
craft defenses  for  large  coastal  cities  against 
raids;  fourth,  to  provide  a  mobile  reserve  of 
ground  troops  in  this  country  and  an  adequate 
general  headquarters  air  force  for  strategical 
missions,  especially  to  deal  with  attempts  to 
establish  an  air  base  within  reach  of  our  coast 
and  to  deal  with  that  attempt  in  its  initial 
stages." 

But  with  conditions  as  they  are,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  United  States  will  be  called  upon 
to  fight  a  defensive  war  any  time  in  the  near 
future,  and  a  discussion  of  America's  probable 
efficiency  in  any  but  a  defensive  war  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  article. 


THE  GRAVEYARD 

An  artist  slipped  from  a  weary  tree 

Down  to  a  grey  mound  and  a  tombstone 

Cold  and  mossy  with  mold. 

The  grave,  led  by  a  tombstone, 

Flaunted  Hail  Mary 

Beneath  a  prayer's  hands,  and  dates 

That  ranged  the  dead  a  century. 

The  artist  through  with  Death 
Left  him  beneath  a  straggly  mound 
Next  a  spinster  wedded  to  her  grave. 
And  drifted  down  a  path 
With  drafty  leaves  a  silent  drone. 

Gwendolyn  Gay 
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The  New  Christmas  Spirit 


Christmas,  one  of  our  two  greatest  religious 
holidays,  has  become  more  of  a  social  event  than 
a  spiritual  occasion.  Possibly  this  is  a  phase  of 
our  humanitarian  movement  with  its  emphasis 
on  man  as  an  individual,  together  with  the  ag- 
nosticism or  even  atheism  that  people  are  prone 
to  associate  with  modern  science. 

It  is  the  happiest  of  our  holidays.  The  jolly 
figure  of  Santa  Claus,  the  traditional  exchange 
of  gifts,  the  charity  to  the  poor,  the  universal 
good  will,  all  make  it  the  holiday  of  the  year. 
We  buy  gifts  for  all  our  friends,  wondering 
what  in  the  world  they  don't  have  that  they 
might  want,  and,  after  that  is  done,  we  buy 
something  for  "the  Poor",  feeling  very  noble 
and  important. 

Like   all  other  holidays,   Christmas  has  been 


commercialized  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  giving  his  reasons  for  changing  the  date 
of  Thanksgiving,  said  that  with  this  change  the 
merchants  would  have  a  better  Christmas  sea- 
son with  an  extra  week  for  shopping.  But  every- 
thing from  Mother's  Day  to  National  Dog  Week 
has  been  commercialized. 

In  spite  of  the  commercialization  and  the 
changing  attitude,  I  think  we  still  have  some- 
thing of  the  spiritual  side  of  Christmas,  possibly 
in  a  combination  of  this  with  the  social  celebra- 
tion. We  have  carols,  pageants,  and  church 
services,  even  though  they  have  assumed  second 
place.  And  even  if  the  spiritual  side  is  over- 
looked, one  week  with  everyone  in  a  "Christmas 
mood",  relaxed  from  the  usual  strain  and  grind, 
is  a  grand  occasion. 
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The  Night  Had  A  Thousand  Hours 

D 


ARKNESS  slipped  from  the  clouds  and 
enveloped  the  water,  the  sand,  and  the 
cottage. 

Sara  snapped  on  the  light  and  dealt  the 
last  two  cards  in  the  deck.  I  picked  up  my  cards 
and  glanced  at  Mother;  she  was  darning  another 
white  sock.  Aunt  Brillo  moved  restlessly  about 
the  room  and  said:  "Why  doesn't  Melchoir 
come?" 

Just  then  someone  stamped  across  the  porch 
and  flung  open  the  door.  It  was  Uncle  Melchoir. 
He  stumbled  into  the  room  and  slammed  the 
door.  His  dark  hair  fell  across  his  forehead,  and 
he  was  breathing  hard.  He  stood  there  looking  at 
us.  We  waited  for  the  news. 

"We're  supposed — to  leave  the  beach.  Mayor's 
orders.  Storm  blowin'  down  from  the  North- 
east. Due  in  half  an  hour.  But — ."  He  leaned  his 
heavy  frame  against  the  door.  "We'd  probably 
get  blown  ofF  the  road — if  we  leave  now.  Afraid 
to  stay  here?" 

There  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  Uncle 
Melchoir 's  breathing.  Aunt  Brillo  clasped  her 
hands  and  bit  her  lower  lip.  A  wrinkle  deepened 
over  Mother's  left  eyebrow:  she  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  frowning.  Sara's  green  eyes  stared  Into 
mine. 

Suddenly  Mother  shoved  her  sewing  down 
into  a  corner  of  her  chair.  "There  are  some  bolts 
in  the  kitchen-cabinet  drawer,  Melchoir.  Better 
nail  them  across  the  front  and  back  doors."  She 
slapped  her  hands  smartly  on  her  thighs  and 
stood  up.  "Brillo,  come  help  me  wi:h  the  shut- 
ters." 

Without  a  word  I  handed  my  cards  to  Sara. 
She  put  them  in  a  box,  and  together  we  folded 
up  the  card  table.  I  caught  up  Mother's  sewing 
and  thrust  it  in  an  old  shoebox  that  lay  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  I  remember  I  took  care  to 
cover  the  needle  and  scissors  lest  they  draw 
lightning.  I  heard  the  shutters  click  one  by  one, 
and  then  Uncle  Melchoir  began  to  drive  nails 
into  the  front  door.  At  last  we  all  sat  down; 
we  had  done  all  we  knew  to  do. 
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Outside  nature  plotted  against  us.  Inside  we 
waited.  Every  second  seemed  an  hour;  every 
minute,  a  day  within  itself.  Sara  and  I  sat  very 
close  together  on  the  couch.  Mother  tipped  her 
rocker  to  and  fro  in  oozy  monotony.  For  the 
fourth  time.  Aunt  Brillo  counted  the  Swiss  dots 
in  the  curtains  that  hung  behind  Sara  and  me. 
Uncle  Melchoir  pretended  to  read  last  week's 
paper. 

Now  the  waves  slapped  loudly  against  the 
shore.  The  shutters  rattled;  one  came  unfast- 
ened and  banged  against  the  house.  Sand 
scratched  the  windowpanes,  and  the  ocean  beat 
a  steady  path  up  towards  us.  An  unseen  enemy 
boxed  the  fragile  cottage — a  blow  to  the  left, 
a  blow  to  the  right.  I  was  afraid  the  founda- 
tions would  buckle  under  us,  and  the  house 
would  collapse.  Oh,  would  the  night  never  end! 

Rain  lashed  the  windows  and  tumbled  pell- 
mell  on  the  roof.  Water  came  streaking  down 
the  walls.  Aunt  Brillo  dashed  to  the  kitchen 
for  pans.  Mother  ran  to  the  bedrooms  and 
snatched  clothes  out  of  the  wet  closets.  The  roof 
was  leaking,  and  uncle  stood  up  and  declared: 
"I'm  going  up  and  see  if  I  can  fix  those  leaks." 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,  Melchoir.  We  women  need 
a  man  to  protect  us!"  shrieked  Aunt  Brillo.  She 
swayed  in  her  chair  and  wrung  her  hands.  "O 
Lord,  preserve  us."  Aunt  Brillo  had  spoken  for 
us  all. 

Thunder  and  lightning  crashed  around  us. 
The  house  shook  violently;  and  suddenly  Sara 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
hugging  each  other  tightly, 

"I'd  rather  die  in  a  storm  than  in  a  fire," 
whispered  Sara. 

I  did  not  answer  her,  but  I  told  myself  that 
I  would  rather  not  die  at  all. 

There  was  a  rip — as  though  the  clouds  were 
being  torn  apart.  The  house  trembled,  and  all 
around  there  were  swishes,  rumblings,  and 
crashes.  I  heard  Aunt  Brillo  beg,  "Lord,  be  mer- 
ciful!" Then  the  lights  blew  out.  Everything 
was  dark  and  still — so  still  that  I  wondered  if 
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we  had  been  whisked  to  another  world. 
*     *     *     * 

There  was  a  glare  in  my  eyes.  I  did  not  want 
to  awaken.  But  I  rolled  over,  sat  up,  and  opened 
my  eyes.  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  Sara  was 
lying  beside  me.  I  rested  my  head  on  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  "Ouch!  Oh.  Oh."  I  ran  my  fingers 
lightly  over  the  left  side  of  my  forehead.  A  large 
round  knob  jutted  out. 

"I  think  you  fell  against  my  chair  and  hit 
your  head  last  night." 


I  looked  up  and  Mother  was  smiling  down  at 
me.  I  noticed  that  Aunt  Brillo  was  sleeping  in 
the  platform  rocker.  Uncle  Melchoir  was 
stretched  out  on  the  couch  with  a  newspaper 
over  his  head.  Everything  seemed  the  same,  but 
I  was  cold.  I  shivered  and  glanced  upwards. 
"Mother!  The,  the  .  .  ." 

"Sh!  You'll  wake  up  the  others.  Throw  this 
jacket  around  you;  it's  rather  chilly  in  here  with 
the  roof  off." 

Jean  Bertram 


Revie^vs 

For  Your  Last  Minute  Shopping — 


IT'S  about  December  22nd  or  23rd,  and  there 
are  about  four  people  left  for  whom  you 
still  haven't  bought  presents.  You've  been 
roaming  around  trying  to  decide  what  on 
earth  to  give  them,  when  suddenly  the  book 
store  looms  into  view.  Right  there  you  reach 
the  decision.  Books  it  shall  be!  And  with  the  aid 
of  several  clerks,  book  coverings,  the  recom- 
mendations of  gushing  reviewers,  and  a  few 
brain  battles  of  your  own,  you  pick  out  the 
book  to  suit  the  personality  and  pray  that  the 
saleslady  wasn't  kidding  when  she  said,  "I'm  sure 
he'll  like  it  very  much." 

To  Uncle  Walter,  one  of  the  upholders  of  the 
Great  American  Democracy  (millions  of  people 
can't  be  wrong!),  who  persuaded  Dad  and  Dad 
persuaded  you  to  take  that  course  in  American 
government,  you  might  give  Simeon  Strunsky's 
The  Living  Tradition  (Doubleday,  Doran, 
$3.50),  which  gives  an  author's  faith  in  his 
country,  in  its  traditional  democracy,  and  in  the 
permanence  of  that  democracy.  He  would  like 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams's  Incredible  Era 
(Houghton,  Mifflin,  $3.00),  a  book  about  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  his  wife,  his  friends,  and  his 
political  amiabilties;  or  Carl  Sandburg's  Abra- 
ham- Lincoln:  the  Prairie  Years  (Harcourt, 
Brace,  $4.75),  an  incomparable  portrait  of  a 
great  man  and  of  the  boisterous  country  in 
which  he  grew  up.  If  you  select  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  history,  you'll  present  him  with  Main 
Currents  in  American  Thought  by  Vernon  L. 
Parrington    (Harcourt,  Brace,   $3.45). 

Aunt  Mary,  whose  tastes  are  a  bit  on  the 


serious  side  and  to  whom  you  want  to  give 
something  really  nice,  might  like  one  of  these: 
Constancia  de  la  Mora's  In  Place  of  Splendor 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  $3.00),  the  superb,  glowing 
drama  of  one  woman's  life  in  Spain  and  her 
conversion  from  an  aristocrat  to  a  Republican 
leader;  or  Ethel  Vance's  Escape  (Little,  Brown, 
$2.50),  the  intense,  harrowing  experience  of  a 
woman  who  faces  death  in  a  German  prison 
camp.  The  fall's  most  discussed  novel,  Christ  In 
Concrete,  harsh,  realistic,  and  intense,  written 
by  a  talented  young  Italian  bricklayer,  Pietro  di 
Donato,  would  also  appeal  to  her.  If  not  these 
you  might  give  her  The  Book  of  Living  Yerse, 
edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer  (Harcourt,  Brace, 
$  1 .49 ) ,  an  indispensable  volume  of  verses  from 
the  Old  English  Ballad  down  to  Robinson,  Eliot, 
and  Jeffers;  or  Heaven  Lies  About  Us,  by  How- 
ard Spring,  the  author  of  My  Son,  My  Son,  in 
which  he  reveals  with  poignancy  his  boyhood 
in  England. 

To  Bette  (who  might  be  your  roommate  or 
your  sister  or  just  a  friend) ,  the  person  with 
moments  to  spare  and  a  new  bed  light  which 
demands  accessories — preferably  books,  though 
not  too  heavy  because  Bette  is  not  the  insomnia- 
kind,  you  might  give  something  of  this  type: 
Somerset  Maugham's  Christmas  Holiday 
(Doubleday,  Doran,  $2.50)  about  a  complacent 
young  Englishman  in  Paris,  the  city  of  dark 
enlightenment;  or  Christopher  Morley's  Kitty 
Foyle  (J.  P.  Lippincott,  $2.50),  which  character 
has  become  one  of  the  most  talked  about  women 
in  all  America,  and  is  as  hard-boiled  as  Morley 
can  make  her.  She  would  certainly  enjoy  P.  H. 
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Wright's  inside  story  of  that  much  benigned 
person,  the  woman  driver,  The  Car  Belongs  to 
Mother.  And  if  she  Hkes  cats  or  even  if  she 
doesn't  hke  cats,  you  might  give  her  T.  S.  EHot's 
new  book  of  verses  on  cats,  not  dear,  soft  httle 
kittens,  but  practical  cats,  called  Practical  Cats, 
(Harcourt,  Brace,  $1.25).  Throwing  in  a  bit 
of  historical  fiction  to  be  devoured  after  she  has 
seen  the  movie  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  you  might 
give  her  Eswyth  Thane's  story  of  the  vital  and 
attractive  young  girl  whose  life  was  never  secure 
yet  who  in  the  end  became  the  great  and  eccen- 
tric queen.  The  Tudor  Wench. 

To  Bob  (having  run  the  list  of  handkerchiefs, 
ties,  and  scarfs) ,  whose  interest  in  literature  at 
present  is,  you  hope,  overshadowed  by  his  in- 
terest in  you,  who  likes  to  travel — especially 
flying — you  might  give  one  of  those  two  splen- 
did books  on  flying  (and  persuade  him  later  not 


to  take  up  flying!) :  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery's 
Wind,  Sand  and  Stars  (Reynal,  Hitchcock, 
$2.75),  or  Wolfgang  Langwiesche's  I'll  Take 
the  High  Road  (Harcourt,  Brace) .  If  he's  at 
all  interested  in  photography,  he  would  like  the 
U.  S.  Camera  Anmial,  1940  (Random,  $2.95). 
William  Beebe's  dramatically  climaxed  account 
of  his  record  breaking  descent  in  the  bathy- 
sphere to  the  submarine  kingdom,  Half  Mile 
Down,  would  be  interesting  to  Bob  or  any  other 
lover  of  adventure  or  travel. 

Having  selected  four  nice  volumes  (you  can't 
remember  which  ones)  you  painfully  trudge 
out  onto  the  street  and  think  how  convenient  it 
would  be  if  someday  they'd  put  on  the  cover 
of  books,  "This  book  for  Personality  A.  Type 
2.  Section  5.  Age  26-30.  Reading  time:  1  hour, 
40  minutes." 
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DARLING  SHOP 

106  SOUTH  ELM 

ACCESSORIES  WINTER   COATS 

Make  The  Darling  Shop  Your  Shopping 

Headquarters 

DARLING    DRESSES  FOR   DARLING  GIRLS 

MILLINERY  FORMALS  DRESSES 


Pollock's  Co-Ed  Shoes 


HOSIERY  AND  BAGS 
102  S.  Elm  Street 


Whitman's  and  Nunnally's 

Fine  Candies 

Schaeflfer  Pens 

School  Stationery 

CAROLINA  PHARMACY 

Tuo   Kcgiitered   Driiggisti 
DIAL    819-  CORNER   TATE   &   WALKER 


Economize 

by 

Buying  Your  Chrisfiinn  Gifts 


At 


BELK'S 


JEFFERSON   SQUARE 


COLLEGE  SEAL  JEWELRY 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

THE  COLLEGE  SHOP 


THE  CORADDI  STAFF 

Wishes    its    Readers    and    Advertisers 

A   Very 

Merry  Christmas 


BEST  WISHES 

FOR  A  VERY 

MERRY    CHRISTMAS 

From 

THE  GRILL 


Phones  7306-9465 


Fred  Showferty,  Prop. 


'Fashions  for  Lasting  Impressions" 


ANN  LEWIS 


113  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 


Delicious  Pastries 

At  the 

College  Pastry  Shop 

330   Tate  Street  Open   Sunday 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS 

Sales  and  Service 

All   Makes   Rrn/t'il,   Repaired,   Trailed 

We    specialize     in     Quicl<     Service     Calls 
Supplies    for   all    Machines 

COLE  OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


216  E.  Market  St. 


Dial  8346 


ONE  OR  FOUR  PASSENGERS 
^^C       Anywhere  in  City       Z.^Q 

BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

223  ASHE  ST. 

DIAL  5112 

Correct  Time  on  Request 


Select  Gifts 

of 

Beauty 

and 

Lasting  Usefulness 

at 

The 

BETTY  LOU 
SHOP 

111  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 

Hats 

Bags 

Gloves 

Lingerie 

and 

Costume  Jewelry 


HOSE 
LINGERIE 


DRESSES 


AT 


COATS 
NEGLIGEES 


mnncEis 


216  S.  Elm 


Ai-ioini/i   Honored 


Dixie  Sundry  SIiop 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Bert  D.   Hayms 

3  32  TATE  STREET 

50  Varieties  of 
Delicious  Sandwiches 

For    Prompt    Delivery    Call    That 
Magic   Number   9283 


MARKS  SLIPPER  SALON 

104  S.  Elm  St. 

SPORT   OXFORDS    :    EVENING    SHOES    :   HOSIERY 
BAGS     :     GLOVES 


For   Good   French   Pastries   and   Butter   Cookies 
Stop  In  At  The 

PARISIAN  PASTRY  SHOPPE 

114  W.  MARKET  ST. 


The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

ARTISTS'  OIL  SETS 

All  Sizes  and  Types 

$1.75  to  $12.00 

ROGERS  PAINT  STORE 

:22    \i'.   MARKET  STREET 


ODELL'S 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


''The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


Harrison  Printing  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"Uncle  Sam  Helped 

make  tobacco  better  than  ever! 

. . .  and  Luckies  have  bought  the  'cream'  of  the 

better-thau-ever  crops!"  says  Billie  L.  Branch, 

a  tobacco  auctioneer  for  21  years. 


Suppose  you  talked  with  this 
independent  expert  about 
Luckies: 

You:  "In  recent  years,  you  say, 
tobacco  crops  have  been  better 
than  everT' 

iy/r.Bra/ic/i;"Yes.  even  though 
crops  vary  with  weather  condi- 
tions, new  U.  S.  Government 
methods  have  worked  wonders 
for  farmers." 

You:  "Do  Luckie*:  bu\  this  bet- 
ter kind  of  tobdc(  o^ 
Mr.  B:  "Yes.  and  the\  alwd\s 
have  bought  the  choicer  giade^. 
That's  whv  I  \('  ~mi>ked  Iak  k\ 


Strikes  for  the  last  15  years." 

You:   "What   do    the    other 

independent   experts  like   you 

smoke?" 

Mr.  B:  "Among  the  tobacco 

men  I  know.  Luckies  are  by  far 

the  favorite!"' 

Try  Luckies  for  a  week.  You'll 

find  that  the  "Toasting"'  process 

makes  them  easy  on  your  throat 

—  because  it  takes  out  certain 

liaish  throat  irritants   that  are 

ioLuid  ill  all  toba(  co. 

\  ou'U  alM.  find  out  \%h)-W  I'l'Il 

MKN  WHO  K.NOW  TOIJU'.CO 

Bryi— ri"^  LliCKIKS  2  i'O  1! 


